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snwa nro qrrfwtora i” 

“Arise! Awake! And stop not till the Goal is reached.” 



FORMULA OF ROUSING AND REFINING 

By the Editor 

rhe mind is everything. If the mind loses its liberty you lose yours. If the mind is free, you are 

free too. The mind may be dipped in any colour, like a white cloth fresh from the wash. . . If the 

mind he kept in bad company, it will colour one’s thought and conversation,. Placed in the midst of 

devotees, it shall meditate upon God also. It changes its nature according to the things amongst 
which it lives and acts.” 



I 

Ordinarily air is ‘light’ and ‘non-resisting’. 
Small insects, almost invisible to the naked 
eye, can hop from one place to another and 
pass through it with ease, with the help of the 
tiny mnscles of their legs. But if the insect 
has wings, air stands ‘rigid’, as it were, 
receives their beatings and permits steady 
flight. This rigidity, however, can become 
most deadly to man and his properties when, 
instead of remaining still, air begins to move 
at eighty miles an hour, along a ten mile 
front! Those who had occasion to carry relief 
to cyclone-struck areas know the extent of 
damage this ‘light’ element that surrounds us 
can cause within a short time. 



Sri Hamakrishna* 

Thought exhibits some of these features. 
When we leave the mind to itself, without 
making any effort to direct it, thought forms 
emerge and combine in strange ways. They 
roll and curve like puffs of smoke from a dying 
fire. They look harmless and, sometimes, 
even interesting like butterflies flitting in the 
morning sunbeams. But the consequences can 
be terrible if their ‘airy* waves develop into a 
passion which spreads from one individual to 
another, till opposing nations are caught in 
its violent eddies and whirlpools. Wars and 
bloodshed start as little breezes in ambitious 
minds. But when left unchecked, they slowly 
assume the proportions of a wide-spread storm 

* Teachings, No. 514. 
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which spends itself in wrecking homes, killing 
and disabling millions, and destroying works 
of art and culture. The next generation or 
two would find themselves thrown into a sorry 
plight. They would be compelled to struggle 
hard to rebuild what was wantonly razed to 
the ground during hostilities. If still the 
general pattern of thoughts remains unchanged, 
the aggrieved party would surely plan some 
sort of revenge to 'retrieve', — as they would 
put it — the honour supposed to have been lost 
earlier! The vicious circle would thus be 
continued indefinitely. Uncontrolled thoughts 
have a way of percolating, and ultimately 
sweeping away, society’s protecting bunds in 
the shape of mutual love and helpfulness, or 
the religious values of the Fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man. Therefore, from 
the earliest times, sages who had at heart the 
welfare of all mankind have laid the greatest 
emphasis on the regulation and purification of 
the tremendous energies flowing through the 
mind. Every aspirant is expected to struggle 
hard in his own way to detach his mind from 
the externa] world and to turn it Godward. 
The reason for such a discipline is not that 
activities on the physical plane as such, or the 
presence of other people near by are objection- 
able, but that there is need to make special 
efforts to create, and hold aloft, an all- 
embracing and sublime Ideal to which all 
activities and contacts can be intelligently 
referred then and there, without fail. Like 
every other work of skill, the creation of such 
an Ideal is possible only if thought can be 
lifted above the craving for sense enjoyments, 
and trained to move freely, and feel quite at 
home, in a world of moral and spiritual values. 
When guided by such a pervasive Ideal, mind 
becomes our best friend, while without it the 
same mind becomes our deadly foe. 

II 

There is one aspect of the personality that 
is common to the man of uncontrolled habits 
and the perfect sage. It is the fact of being 
connected with bodily exertion and of actively 
participating in day to day affairs in their 



respective fields. But while the movements of 
the one are prompted by the motive of secur- 
ing for himself whatever promises satisfaction 
to his senses or vanity at the time, those of 
the other carry the ennobling touch born of 
the clear recognition of the sacredness of all 
life and the unity of existence. 

If two people can have the same set of 
ideas, arranged precisely in the same order, 
their inferences, convictions, and behaviour 
are bound to be identical. The trouble is that 
they are seldom so arranged. Hence people 
think and act in diametrically opposite ways 
although their environment contains all that is 
required to make everyone virtuous and holy. 
In many cases, a person takes his first step in 
self-control when he has carefully observed 
the sequence of changes within him and put 
them together in a causal chain, more or less 
as follows: The sense organs are so made as 
to be able to bring reports of any attractive 
object falling within their range. If there is 
no pressing work for the mind, it dwells on 
the special charms of any of those objects. 
When this is repeated, it gathers momentum 
and its influence automatically spreads to the 
next higher level of the personality. There it 
takes the form of a steadily rising desire to 
possess the object. From here on the turns 
of thought become extremely complicated. 
For, when many people desire to seize the 
same object a clash becomes inevitable. That 
means enmity, anger, and a state of mind in 
which the memory of better principles of con- 
duct can hardly arise. Since, thus, all avail- 
able and relevant facts and views fail to get 
into the picture, the decisions arrived at and 
the actions undertaken go wrong, and lead to 
varying degrees of pain, loss, or destruction. 
Man is man only so long as his internal organ, 
antahkarana , is fit to discriminate between 
what is right and wrong, good or evil, useful 
or harmful. When it is unable to do so, the 
man is ruined or debarred from attaining 
human aspirations . 1 

1 Cf. Gita, ii. 62-64, an d Sankara Bhasya thereon: 
Sastracaryopadesahita-sarhskara-janitayah smrteh 
syat vibhramo, bhramsahi, smrtyutpatti-nimitta- 
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According to this reasoning, it is unchecked 
‘brooding 1 on the beautiful side alone of sense 
objects that helps unwanted elements to come 
out of their ‘shells 1 and enter the thought 
stream. If we are fully convinced of this, 
we shall always be vigilant. Instead of 
remaining passive, we shall travel all along 
the line and take note of the forms those 
elements assume at different levels. We shall 
then learn to tap the energy that gives them 
life, and convert it in ways that benefit our- 
selves and others. We do the same thing with 
wealth. All the products of a nation's creative 
efforts can be estimated in terms of money or 
purchasive power. Wicked mlers may waste 
it in securing the services of agents whose 
business is to accentuate differences of langu- 
age, race, or religion among masses of people 
in adjacent lands, till all of them drift into 
war and destroy themselves as well as the 
sources of production! Through wise policies, 
on the other hand, it is possible to utilize that 
very purchasive power to provide better faci- 
lities for the spread of knowledge, to promote 
arts and culture, and even to improve produc- 
tion as a whole. In actual practice the ques- 
tion resolves itself into one of increased spend- 
ing for right purposes; when supplies are fully 
diverted into good channels, bad ones must 
sooner or later dry up of themselves. The 
principle that by continued stress on the desir- 
able, disconnection from undesirables is 
brought about without striking a single blow 
at them, is at the back of most exercises in 
mental purification. This is hinted during the 
brief reference to the process whereby the 
senses can be pulled back from their objects 
and made to ‘imitate, as it were' the nature 
of the mind. ‘The senses,' it is stated, 'are 
restrained, like the mind, when the mind is 
restrained.' As this is too terse to be easily 
understood, the common example of the bees 
is cited immediately below. ‘Just as bees fly 

praptau anuf pattih. . .karyakarya-vi$aya-vivekayo 
gyata antah-karanasya buddheh naia ucyate...Tavat 
eva hi puruso yavat antah-karanam tadlyam karya- 
karya-visaya-viveka-yogyam, tad-ayogyatve nasta 
eva puruso bhavati, . . .puru^arthayogyo bhavati. 



as the queen flies up, and sit as she sits down, 
so the senses become restrained when the mind 
is restrained.' In other words, to the extent 
we create a lofty Ideal and implant it within 
ourselves, the various aspects of our per- 
sonality, mental or physical, will ‘settle' round 
it, get charged by it, and faithfully reflect its 
glory in the course of our daily work. Since 
it acts on all of them simultaneously and in 
equal measure, this method of control is the 
surest and best. Other controls involving a 
single sense, limb, or aspect have necessarily 
to be supplemented, while this control acting 
directly on the intellect, emotions, and higher 
receptivity does not ‘stand in need of employ- 
ing any other means .' 2 

Ill 

For quick check-ups we require short 
formulas. Even when our car fails to start, 
we are forced to use a few of them. We try 
to find out what has gone wrong by conduct- 
ing ‘tests' along two or three ‘lines', kept dis- 
tinct in our minds for the sake of convenience. 
First, we surely examine the fuel side, —stock, 
supply pipe, and pump. We may next take 
up the ignition side, — battery, wiring, plugs, 
and cleanliness of the various ‘points'. If 
still we are unable to detect the mistake, we 
may pass on to the carburettor, and so on. 
Similarly the physician of the traditional 
Indian school also has his own ‘code' for 
classifying his patient’s symptoms. One 
technical term covers the assimilative system, — 
excess or deficiency of digestive juices etc. 
The second means tissue formations, which 
include such opposites as swellings and 
tnmours, and atrophies. The third embraces 
all ‘movements', related to joints, muscles, 
nervous impulses, or difficulty of emotional 

2 Cf. citta-nirodhe, cittavat niruddhani indriyani, 
na itarendriyavat upayantaram apeksante. Yatha 
madhukara-rajanam maksika utpatantam anutpa- 
tnnti, niviiamanam anu-nivi^ante, tatha indriyani 
citla-nlrodhe niruddhani ityesa pratyaharah...Tac-ca 
parama tu ’yarn va. 4 yata yaccitta-nirodhe niruddhani 
indriyani, na itarendriyavat prayatna-krtam up£- 
vantaram apeksante yoginah. Vyasa Bhasya on 
Yoga Sutras, ii. 54-55. 
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adjustments. He has naturally to arrange his 
drugs too in accordance with their power to 
restore the equilibrium of the three vital 
'sections', as seen by him. Such divisions are 
made primarily for convenience. They are 
not without a certain reasoning behind them. 

In the matter of mental control also a 
threefold division is possible. It has to be 
based on three easily identifiable kinds of 
ideas and emotions that every man is likely 
to experience at some time or other. Of these 
the lowest kind makes a man sluggish and 
ordinarily averse to hard work, especially 
mental. But when he chooses to exert, his 
tendency may be to cling doggedly and with- 
out reason to any single idea, as if it were all. 
Or he may rush headlong into action without 
understanding the need to pause and consider 
his own ability, or the loss and injury that 
may be inflicted on others. He may be fickle 
and stiff-necked by turns, and as a general 
rule, too indolent to shake off the habit of 
looking at things from the wrong end. When 
these symptoms are found, we must conclude 
that the mental mechanism is still in the 
lowest 'gear' in which Nature had left it at 
birth! Such moods, outlook and behaviour 
are called 'Tamasic*. 

The next higher kind is called ‘Rajasic** 
It makes egocentric ideas dominate the mind. 
The man who is goaded by them will always 
aim at personal gain. He would gladly undergo 
severe hardships, even carry on prolonged 
religious austerities, in order to secure wealth 
and sensual pleasures. Greedy and cruel, he 
does not hesitate to encroach on the rights of 
others. He runs into extremes, — of joy when 
his schemes succeed and of utter misery when 
they fail. It does not strike him that what 
he thinks to be enjoyment is in fact a veritable 
trap-door through which he loses his strength, 
intellectual vigour, and psychological stability. 
He must indeed be a most foolhardy driver 
who is unable to notice that his chance hits 
have put his machine in the ‘reverse gear* in 
the evolutionary plane! 

The third in the series is the ‘Sattvic’ 
mood. As any text book on spiritual topics 



will show, Sattva endows the aspirant with 
mental firmness and vigour. It leads to the 
steady rise within him of qualities like fear- 
lessness, uprightness, serenity, modesty, com- 
passion, and devotion to study and worship. 
They gradually purify and enrich his per- 
sonality. As they penetrate into deeper levels, 
they establish ‘irreversible’ patterns of reaction 
out of the very energies that previously pro- 
duced only Tamasic and Rajasic moods. 
When purity reaches its peak, the mind 
becomes fully receptive to the highest Truth, 
the One indestructible Reality in all beings. 
The intellect, thoughts, vitality, and sense 
organs henceforth lose their separate existence 
in a way; for they have now become equally 
faithful instruments to express that Oneness in 
their respective spheres of work. That this 
transformation has a reality far surpassing 
that of the physical body and the material 
objects surrounding it, is verifiable directly by 
the sage himself whenever he is inclined to 
look within, and indirectly by others who live 
so close to him as to be able to observe the 
turn of events within his ‘range'. 

IV 

The object of bringing all mental move- 
ments under three heads is clear from the 
degrees of cultural advance inferable 3 at the 
back of the qualities included in each. The 
simplest principle of control is that wherever 
Tamas is seen to be operating, steps should be 
taken immediately to replace it by Rajas. 
Vigorous activity is the best antidote to slug- 
gishness and stupor. Selfish activity has no 
doubt its own dangers, but it has one relieving 
feature while indolence has none. For selfish- 
ness always carries with it not only the desire 
to forge ahead, but also the determination to 
protect itself while engaged in running after 
pleasures. Sooner or later. Nature will lead 
the selfish man to a cross-road. He will then 
see that he can gain his further objectives by 
peaceful means, which may be a little slow in 

3 Cf. Tatah ca karyena lingena devadi-pujaya 
sattvadi-nistha. anumeyS ... Evam karyato niraltah 
sattvidi-nisthah ... Safikara Bhasya, Gltd, xvii.3-4. 
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fructifying. Or he can resort to violence or 
intrigue in the name of speed, and risk every- 
thing, including previous gains and even his 
own life. Confronted by these alternatives, he 
will be compelled by his self-interest itself to 
pause and reflect. The difficulty is only in 
picking up sufficient courage to make the first 
right choice. After that he would see the 
advantage of adopting the path of love and 
gentleness to achieve his legitimate ends. Each 
subsequent adjustment within himself would 
mean a little more widening of the aperture to 
let in the light of Sattva. Before long he 
would begin to treat day to day problems as 
excellent opportunities for reacting quickly 
with virtuous ‘drives*. When this attitude 
takes firm root in him, he would play the 
game of life with power and grace, distilled 
out of the very energy that used to work havoc 
inside him before. 

That mental refinement is a kind of dis- 
tillation from crude sources was well known 
to ancient teachers. What more dramatic 
example of it can be found than the way in 
which Rrsna dealt with Arjuna’s sudden dejec- 
tion before the starting of hostilities at 
Kuruk$etra ? This impending slaughter acted 
as a powerful stimulus, and made Arjuna, 
although a hero of many battles, acutely con- 
scious of the nnco-ordinated streams of valour 
and virtue all along flowing within him. That 
was evident from his prostration at Rrsna 's 
feet and his earnest prayer for guidance, in 
spite of his feeling, at the time, that a mendi- 
cant’s life would be better than a military 
victory stained with the blood of relatives and 
preceptors. Rrsna too saw the same facts and 
entertained the same love and respect for the 
fighting men on either side, as Arjuna did. 
Bnt he had the special ability to integrate 
every external event, however terrible, and 
plan of action, however painful, into a well 
ordered Cosmic Scheme, in which earthly 
values of gradual evolution mixed har- 
moniously with the eternal Perfection of the 
Supreme Lord. Words spoken and discussions 
carried on in an atmosphere charged with such 
a penetrative Vision could not fail to produce 



the final transforming movement in the fairly 
‘processed’ materials present in Arjuna’s 
noble heart. If we turn to the lives of the 
great Prophets and their immediate followers, 
we shall come across beantiful instances of 
conversions and transformations, some sudden, 
others slow, the variations in speed being due 
mainly to the different proportions in which 
Tamas, Rajas, and Sattva stood mixed up in 
their thought stream at the time. 

Stndents of the popular drama, Sakunta - 
lam, will remember how the celestial 
charioteer Matali employed the sound psycho- 
logical principle of whipping up Rajas in order 
to neutralize Tamas. He found that some- 
thing sensational had to be done to remove 
the stupor into which King Dusyanta had 
fallen and to make him fit to fight on behalf 
of the gods. With a touch of grim humour, 
Matali who knew how to keep himself invisible, 
seized the innocent jester Madhavya, pulled 
his neck backwards, almost ‘snapping it into 
three parts like a sugar cane', and shouted in 
threatening tones: ‘Here I am, thirsting for 
the blood gushing out of your throat. I shall 
kill you now, as a tiger kills its struggling 
prey. Let Dusyanta who wields his bow to 
remove the fear of the afflicted rush to your 
rescue!' This ruse had the expected result. 
How could any hero look on idly when ruffians 
attacked members of his household and he 
was himself called by name and challenged? 
He decided quickly to send a missile that could 
locate an unseen enemy and slay him wherever 
he might hide. Having achieved his purpose, 
Matali appeared before the king, bowed down 
to him and, after putting him in his normal 
mood, explained: 'I fonnd Your Royal High- 
ness extremely dispirited. It was to rouse 
you into anger that I acted in such a strange 
way. To make the fire blaze forth, we have 
to stir it: and to make the snake spread out 
his hood, we have to poke him a little. Similar 
is the case with human beings. They can get 
into their highest spirits only when sufficiently 
provoked . ' 4 

4 E§a tv§.m abhinava-kantha-Sonitarthi 
Sard Ql ah pa^um-iva hanmi cestam&nam; 
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The general rule, thus, is that when 
internal balance is upset, we have to ‘counter- 
act Tamas by Rajas, then conquer Rajas by 
Sattva, the calm beautiful state that will grow 
and grow until all else is gone '. 5 But as long 
as Sattva is weak, and the mental scene 
presents nothing more than a prolonged tussle 
between Tamas and Rajas, the statement of 
the wise that ‘the mind alone is Ignorance ’ 8 
is literally true. When Rajas predominates 
and sense enjoyments are eagerly sucked in 
from all sides, the ‘mental sheath’ may very 
well be compared to the sacrificial fire ol 
ancient ritualists. The five senses will then 
correspond to the five officiating priests, the 
innumerable desires imbedded in the mind to 
the fuel that keeps the fire burning, and 
objects of pleasure to an unbroken stream of 
oblations . 7 What can be expected to result 
from such a procedure except a tightening of 
existing bonds? It is to rouse men from their 
complacent attitude and make them aware of 
their danger that poets have conveyed their 
warnings through the use of striking images. 
One briefly- worded caution says: ‘In the 

forest-track of sense pleasures, there prowls a 
huge tiger called the mind. Let good persous 
who love Freedom never go in that direction !' 8 

V 

Every warning, howsoever expressed, is 
bound to throw the listener on his guard in an 
instant. It cannot but wake up his sleeping 
faculties and make them spring into position, — • 
alert, poised, and ready to act, like a whole 
regiment with arms shouldered, waiting for 

Artanam bhayam apanetum atta-dhanva 
Dusyantas-tava Saranam bhavatvidamm ! 

... kincin-nimittad-api manah-santapat ayusman 
maya viklavo drstah. Pascal kopayitum ayusman- 
tam tatha k^tavan asmi. Kutah : 

Jvalati calitendhano’gnir- 
Viprakrtah pannagah phanam kurute, 

Prayah svam mahimanam 
Kopdt pratipadyate jantuh. 

Act vi. 27 and 31. 

5 Inspired Talks of Sw. Vivekananda. 

8 Mano hyavidya. Vivekacudamani, 169. 

1 1 bid , 168. 

• Ibid, 176. 



the next word of command. When this is 
over, the problem changes into one of utiliz- 
ing the energies whose downpour is heralded 
by the sudden flash of vigilance. Ancient 
teachers have wisely provided the necessary 
canals. They have followed up their warn- 
ings with positive directions, and assured 
success to those who adhere to them. Like 
skilful painters who balance each dark shade 
by a high light, these sage-poets have placed 
by the side of every prohibition its appropriate 
counterpart in the shape of some practical step 
for rearranging the pattern of thought. The 
very fact that they have spent their precious 
time to exhort us ought to be an eye-opener 
to us. In the first place it implies that we 
have the freedom to change whatever is un- 
desirable. Secondly it shows that the most 
basic of all changes, — that from which others 
are derived later — is the conscious introduc- 
tion of any convenient virtuous thought to 
neutralize an acknowledgedly bad one. 

We know the important part played by 
the initial ‘suction’ of fuel-mixture in an 
internal combustion engine. What we call 
'thought' performs a similar function in our 
personality. Take, for example, the familiar 
‘desire’ to walk to the nearest door. What 
happens on the conscious ‘dial’ or ‘screen’ is 
the presentation, in. advance, of mental 
pictures of our body executing the relevant 
movements. We also ‘hear' a mental talk 
urging us to carry them out. If we do not 
‘act’ immediately, it is because, for some 
reason or other, fresh pictures and talks have 
entered the field and cancelled previous ones. 
If our power of observation is sharp, we can 
watch the subsequent ‘audio-visual’ events. 
Or, cutting off the expected ‘forward’ move- 
ment, we can recall earlier ‘bits’ and combine 
them in any order we like. But whatever 
takes place in the ‘surface’ mind, under con- 
trol or without it, ‘seeing’ and ‘talking’ do 
not leave us. What the teachers realized, and 
want us too to realize, is that something else, 
more vital and ‘basic’, happens at the same 
time, in the deeper recesses of the personality. 
That is the ‘suction’ of Life -energy in its 




